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William James and Other Essays on the Philosophy of 
Life. By Josiah Royee. New York: The Maemillan Com- 
pany, 1911. Pp. 301. 

We have here a collection of five addresses delivered on oc- 
casions varying from a Phi Beta Kappa reunion to a ministers' 
meeting, and from the commencement of a young women's col- 
lege to the Heidelberg International Congress of Philosophy. 
At first sight the subjects of these discourses seem almost as 
varied as the occasions which drew them forth, ranging from 
a decidedly stiff and critical discussion of the problems of truth 
to a sympathetic and semi-theological consideration of immor- 
tality. But the variety is more apparent here than real. These 
discussions are rich and suggestive applications, in these various 
fields of interest, of the philosophical system which we in Amer- 
ica have come to associate with Royee 's name, that of idealistic 
absolutism. 

The first discussion is doubtless the one of greatest popular 
interest, that on William James and the Philosophy of Life. 
It may be doubted whether there has appeared any other esti- 
mate of James's thought at once so appreciative and so dis- 
criminating, so revealing and so just. These two long-time 
friends and near neighbors were at the antipodes philosophically. 
They were always dear protagonists, none the less frank because 
personally friendly. James is here given a high place indeed, 
named as one of the three American thinkers who have made 
"novel and notable and typical contributions to general philoso- 
phy," Jonathan Edwards, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and William 
James. And the last is evidently not estimated as the least 
of the three. James is declared to be our national philosopher, 
because "he understood, he shared, and he also transcended 
the American spirit" of activity and efficiency. His greatest 
contribution after all was perhaps not as "the great psycholo- 
gist, the empiricist, the pragmatist, but as the interpreter of 
the ethical spirit of his time and his people." James's most 
significant philosophical work is said to be the volume entitled 
"The Will to Believe," and not "Pragmatism" or "A Plural- 
istic Universe." 

The second address, on "Loyalty and Insight," is a most 
excellent summary of Royee 's book, "Loyalty." If the young 
ladies at whose commencement this address was delivered fol- 
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lowed it loyally even unto the end, with insight, then they de- 
served to have, in James's phrase, a "moral holiday" along 
with their diplomas. Loyalty is defined as "the thorough-going 
and practical devotion of a self to a cause." A cause which is 
fascinating to his sentiments and "is also one to which the loyal 
man is meanwhile practically and voluntarily devoted, so that 
his loyalty is no mere glow of enthusiasm, but is an affair of 
his deeds as well as of his emotions." Loyalty always rests on 
personal affections, yet one can never be genuinely loyal to 
an individual human being, for loyalty is essentially a social 
sentiment. Even the loyal life of friendship of two friends 
is not just the life of either or both of the two friends, but 
" is a new spiritual person on a higher level. ' ' This is especially 
true when the object of loyalty is a social class, — as your coun- 
try, your church, your particular group. Here the object of 
your loyalty is a spiritual unity as real as you are, and is at 
once personal and super-personal; a person because only be- 
tween persons can the loyal relation exist, and a super-person 
"because no mere individual human creature, and no mere 
pairs or groups or throngs of human beings can ever constitute 
unified causes. Only some sort of organized unity of social life 
can either do the work of an unit or hold the effective loyalty of 
the enlightened worker." 

One of the most interesting parts of this study in ethics is 
Royce's appeal to the character of science in proof of the ideal- 
istic and personal nature of reality. In order that science may 
be at all, it is necessary to presuppose "that human experience 
has, or can by the loyal efforts of truth seekers be made to pos- 
sess, a real unity, superior in its nature and significance to the 
nature and significance of any detached observer's experience, 
more genuinely real than is the mere collection of the experi- 
ences of any set of detached observers, however large." The 
coming to see the truth of this situation is that true and neces- 
sary insight, and loyalty — "is essentially adoration with service" 
to a "cause." This is essentially a religious attitude; and, 
apart from this loyal attitude, there can be no religion. 

This ending leads, naturally, to the next subject, "What is 
Vital in Christianity?" "What is most vital to Christianity 
is contained in whatever is essential and permanent about the 
doctrines of the incarnation and the atonement." The sound 
of this is doubtless more orthodox than the outcome of it. The 
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essential and the permanent element in the doctrine of incar- 
nation is the necessity which the Absolute has of finding its 
expressions under the limitations of the time and space order. 
In order to be at all, the Absolute needs these finite human 
expressions no less than they on their part need the Absolute 
that they may be. Each human expression is an attempt of 
the Absolute to win perfection through the limitation and im- 
perfection of fmiteness. This process of the Absolute winning 
self-expression in finite conditions raises the problem of the 
second great Christian doctrine, the atonement. The atonement 
is the manner in which the Absolute is able to take upon itself 
the form of Iranian flesh and dwell amongst us. Only by being 
man, can God save men, for it is only by sharing man's ex- 
perience, in weakness and limitation, and triumphing over these 
human sins, that God can redeem, make apparent, bring to 
fruition, his infinite purposes embodied in the sons of men. 
But the kind of human experiences that come immediately to 
mind in protest against such a view are the unsuccessful, the 
sorrowful, and the tragic experiences. Surely God is not in 
this storm and fire and earthquake of human sorrow! Yes, 
these, too, are forms of the Absolute's finite strivings toward 
perfection of human expression. It is just because God suf- 
fers with us that he is our God. So the problem of evil, so far 
from destroying religion, is the condition out of which it arises. 
On the whole it seems about the most profound and significant 
note struck in theology in our day. This treatment of these 
cardinal Christian doctrines goes much deeper than the shallow 
rationalizings which form the most part of what is called "New 
Theology." 

The fourth address concerns itself with "The Problem of 
Truth in the Light of Recent Discussion," and was delivered 
before the International Congress of Philosophy at Heidelberg, 
1908. In some sense this is the most serious of the five essays. 
It is certainly the heaviest; there is a circulatory repetitious- 
ness about the style which contrasts sadly with the clear, fas- 
cinating style of "The Spirit of Modern Philosophy" and 
"Studies of Good and Evil." The first of the three motives 
in the modern discussion of truth is seen in the recent philosoph- 
ical movement called, in America, pragmatism, and in England, 
humanism. It is a part of the modern tendency to interpret 
all our interests in evolutionary terms. The second of these 
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motives is the same as that which in ethics we call individualism, 
and is perhaps best called voluntarism, for it says that truth is 
won by willing, by creative activities. The third motive is 
especially evident in the creation of a new logic, which is per- 
haps best called "a new and general theory of the categories" 
and it is hoped that the outcome of it will be "a new synthesis 
of voluntarism and absolutism." 

The fifth discussion is concerned with that oft recurrently 
disproved, but ever recurrently interesting human hope, — im- 
mortality. This chapter is a supplementary word by Eoyce to 
his Ingersol lecture on the same subject. In the introduction 
it is said: "The present way of dealing with the concept of 
immortality also gives me the opportunity to sketch anew some 
of my general idealistic theses, and incidentally to repudiate 
the frequent and groundless assertion that my own form of 
idealism regards time as 'unreal,' or the absolute as 'timeless,' 
or the universe as a 'block.' " "All questions about immortal- 
ity relate to some form of the continuance of human life in time, 
beyond death." But what is time? "All questions about im- 
mortality relate to the survival of human personality. But 
what is our human personality?" Time is defined in volun- 
taristic terms: it is indeed indefinable and meaningless except 
as the form in which a conscious will process expresses its own 
coherent series of deeds and meanings." "We define the time 
relations practically, and in terms of deeds done and to be 
done." If we generalize our time experience, then the neces- 
sary conclusion is "that the entire world is the expression of 
a single will, which is in its totality continuous with our own, 
so that the past and future of our personal will is also the 
past and future of this world will, and conversely." 

So much for time. And as to the other presupposition of im- 
mortality, personality, this, too, is described in terms of abso- 
lutistic idealism. The will here, also, is the significant element. 
"A man, as an ethical being, is what he purposes to be, so 
far as his purpose is as yet temporarily expressed. So far as 
his will is not yet expressed, his life belongs to the future. " 
We demand, and rightly, future enough in which fully to 
express our wills. But as our present purpose is but the frag- 
mentary and partially understood purpose of the world will, 
it turns out that we need as much time as the Absolute may 
require to fulfill that part of his purpose which we are. 
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This doctrine of immortality assures to all those whose lives 
embody a strongly significant purpose a long continuance of 
personal existence beyond death. Perhaps the richest of human 
personalities will continue forever to be "needed by the Abso- 
lute" as persons, and in any case the continued existence of 
every one who has won personality is safe, for he will be em- 
balmed in the memory of the Absolute. 

The volume is fascinating in the controlled mental daring 
of its reach. Some of the problems most at the center of human 
interest are here marshaled before us, and treated with a free- 
dom that, never relaxes its unity of purpose. Royce's message 
is the same old profound message as that of all the great philos- 
ophers, — a message of interpretation to men of the real meaning 
of their own purposes. The more we hanker after pluralism 
in ideals and the new gods of immediate efficiency and success, 
the better it will be for us to read this book and others like unto 
it in spirit. 

Ezra B. Crooks. 

Northwestern University. 

Wandlungbn in der Philosophib der Gegenwart. By Prof. 
Dr. Julius Goldstein. Leipzig : Verlag von Dr. "Werner Klink- 
hardt, 1911. Pp. vii, 171. 

Professor Goldstein celebrates the downfall of rationalism, and 
hails three men, William James, Henri Bergson, and Rudolf 
Eucken, as the pioneers of a new philosophy suited to modern 
needs. He uses the name rationalism, which he applies to all 
philosophy up to about 1850, when the new age dawned, to de- 
scribe what he regards as the fundamental common character- 
istic of the most diverse schools of thought, — namely, that they 
all assume that philosophy must be based on the same principle 
as the sciences, of which the model is provided by mathematics ; 
and he then argues that this assumption is no longer tenable, 
the ideal of science, which is to establish a closed system of 
changeless and timeless judgments, being now proved to have 
no philosophical validity. For science, he says, has lost its 
' epistemological autonomy,' by which is meant that it is now 
recognized as being incapable of understanding life. This is 
shown under five heads. (1) Philosophies of history, like 
Hegel's, are exploded; no one thinks that we can discover gen- 



